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POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 


FURNISHED ROOM RHAPSODY 


Only thing true to the spirit of the house 
is the filthy fat landlady. 


The rest is all a falsehood: 

False is its face, 

painted red, 

which ought to be a color of joy. 


False is the carpet up the stairs, 
which seems velvet and isn’t, 
fulsome with unswept years. 


False are the bed-sheets 
by god! they are smaller than the bed. 


False is even the gas-jet, 
which flaunts a false elegance 
in its color, in its curves and in its ornaments. 


False is the green on the walls, 

which should be the color of trees and the grass: 
it is an abomination— 

the green of sick faces, 

the green on still water, the green of death. 


False the house itself and its spirit: 
because it is a house without being a home; 
and the people in it are darkly poor. 


[180] 


Emanuel Carnevali 


Ah! the poverty that is not picturesque! 
Ah! the poverty that doesn’t beg! 
the misery, the poverty of the squalid-hearted! 


Furnished room, you have held me in your arms; 
and what I paid for the embrace, 

what I lost, 

what I left behind going away, 

I alone know. 


You have chilled my fire, 
you have strangled my hopes, 


you have sullied my clean memories: 


Memories of fields and green; 

memories of tunnels 

the railroad passed under, 

with the sea right by 

when we came out of them; 

memories of fine meals eaten with voracious appetite; 
memories of seas and long swims, and the legs 

of beautiful laughing bathing girls; 

memories of veils, smokes, and the thin resounding air 
of my old country. 


I have brought sickness to you and you gave me back 
sickness. 

I have brought you misery and you gave me back misery. 

[ have brought joy and you gave me back disgust 
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a mighty disgust that would have blown you in a thousand 
pieces if I had let it guide me. 


You gave me back, for all the things I brought to you, 
a spirit of rebellion, 
arid, sickly and stupid. 


How many nights I cried to the four walls: 
“T don’t want to be poor! 
I don’t want to be poor!” 


Yet poverty held me like a snake, 
to stifle and choke me. 


Let me scream it: 
“False, false, false!” 


False, since if it had been the truth 
the world would have died! 


SKETCH OF SELI 


I can always go back to a part of me that serves for shelter 
and stay there, snug as a nut in its shell, 
without either happiness or unhappiness. 


I go, lonely as a rock that stands 
naked and only in a field where the grass plays. 
I go, lonely as an orchid in a wood, 
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Emanuel Carnevali 


and my steps, which none entrammels 
sound pleasant to my ears. 


I am a black cavern, and in it a candle-light 
that throws grotesque shadows on the walls. 
I am a closed room where 


faint lugubrious steps are heard. 


I go, lonely as a knight who has forgotten 
his damosel 

I wield kindness arrogantly, 

and arrogance kindly. 


| am so simply vain that a letter 
with my address on it 


pleases me. 


I am so simply egotistical that 

when someone was dying at the hospital 

! thought of the discomfort his death was bringing m« 
and was furious thereat. 

I am so fiercely egotistical 

that when a friend of mine was dying 

[ thought right away of the five lire I owed him 
which I hadn’t to pay anymore. 
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NIGHT 


Night, ascending 

from the weary earth 

to the sky that swallows you 

like an enormous bird gulping its food, 


Night, I burn 
like a piece of paper 
within your heart. 


Oppressed, weighed down by your pall, 
the town sleeps. 


Your hybrid shadows, 
where no coolness can be found, 
cut the town in slices. 


That simple word sonight 
is a sweet promise, 

an oath of faith, 

an irrevocable guaranty. 


You hide something in your bosom, 
your body is wrapped 

in falsely chaste shadows. 

I do not desire you. 


Greater than the sea, 
lovelier than the day, 
loftier than God, 
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Emanuel Carnevali 


more indomitable than sea-foam, 
Santa Claus of dreams, 

married to the black wind, 

yet you bring me no rest, 

no peace, 

no sleep, 

no shelter. 


But I want to be your enfant terrible, 

tell your secrets to a bunch of fools, 

deceive you, betray you, 

proclaim that your blackness and your chastity 
are both gullible stories. 


Proclaim that you are hiding your face 
because it is unbeautiful! 


Proclaim that you are no relation of God, 


and that who says so is a poetic liar. 


Proclaim that you give shelter and sleep 
only to those that desecrate, 

by their ways of living, 

the day. 

Lover of a thousand poets, you 

shall not have me. 

If they bring you fresh new love, like fruits, 
I have an ancient quarrel with you. 


Emanuel Carnevali 
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THE BEDOUIN PRAISES HIS CAMEL 


Fragment of a Kasida from the early 
Arabic of Tarafa (about 560 A. D.) 


Yet I have means to fly from grief, when such pursues me, 
on a lean high beast which paces swiftly by day and 
by night, 

A camel sure of foot, firm and thin as the planks of a bier, 
whom I guide surely over the trodden ways, ways 
etched in earth as texture is in cloth; 

A she-camel, rival of the best, swift as an ostrich. When 
she trots, her hind feet fall in the marks of her forefeet 
on the beaten road. 


With her white feathery tail she lashes backward and for- 
ward. Sometimes the lash falls on her rider, some 
times on her own dried udder, where no milk is, flaccid 
as an old bottle of leather. 

Firm and polished are her haunches as two worn jambs of 
a castle gate. 

The bones of her spine are supple and well-attached, and 
her neck rises solidly. 

When she raises her long neck it is like the rudder of a boat 
going up the Tigris. 

She carries her strong thighs well apart, as a carrier of 
water holds apart his buckets. 

Red is the hair under her chin. Strong she is of back, long 
of stride; easily she moves her forelegs 
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Eunice Tietjens 


The marks of the girths on her sides are as the marks of 
water-courses over smooth rock. 

Sometimes the marks unite and sometimes are distinct, 
like the gores in fine linen, well cut and stitched. 

Her long skull is like an anvil, and where the bones unite 
their edges are sharp as the teeth of a file. 

Her cheek is smooth as paper of Syria, and her upper lip 
like leather of Yemen, exactly and smoothly cut. 

The two polished mirrors of her eyes gleam in the caverns 

of their sockets as water gleams in rocky pools. 

Her ears are sharp to hear the low voices of the night, 
and not inattentive to the loud call; 

Prieked ears, that show her breeding, like those of a lone 
wild bull in the groves of Haumel. 

Her upper lip is divided and her nose pierced. When she 
stretches them along the ground her pace increases. 


[ touch her with my whip and she quickens her step, even 
though it be the time when the mirage shimmers on 
the burning sands. 

She walks with graceful gait, as the dancing girl walks, 
showing her master the skirts of her trailing garment. 

Version by Eunice Tietjens 
after several literal translations 
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BOUQUET 
MATHEMATICAL 


With what contentment in its ordered ways 
The rhomboid goes, with what assurance fine 
The parallelopiped stands on space, 

Fixed and definitive in every line! 

Here is security, precise and sweet, 

Since lines drawn parallel can never meet. 


Curves are the road of change. The humblest peach, 
That ripens now and in a week decays, 

Hangs like the moon as round and out of reach. 
Something eludes us even while we gaze. 

And common hearts get strangely out of hand, 
Running on curves no compass ever planned. 


CREATION 


I could devise as well as any 
A wheeling world of weed and stone, 
With little houses set thereon 
And puppets wheedling for a penny. 


My little dogs could leap and bark, 
My moons arise from cloudy covers, 
And here and there a wooded park 
Would shelter crooning wayside lovers. 
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Fessica Nelson North 


My huntsmen there could ride and run 
Pursuing momentary foxes, 

My little housewives in the sun 

Could water countless window-boxes. 


And little gossips gnarled and old 
Could sit and knit and talk of heaven, 
And how young love grows overbold, 


And “God must take,” and “God has given.” 
TRUTH 


The world is hollow like a pumpkin-shell— 
We know it well 

And warm and full of true delightful things, 
Hop-o’-my-thumbs and flittermice with wings, 
And frequent beanstalks reaching to the sky, 
And giants nine feet high. 


When with your button nose against the pane 
You say, watching the rain, 

“The clouds are elephants with ears like sails 
And trunks to match their tails” 

Oh that is true, oh that is very true! 

I see them too. 


Now stop your little ears with both your thumbs, 
For here the Doubter comes; 

And up and down he shortly will declare 

The world is dirt and skies are made of air. 
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Never believe him though he looks so wise. 

I marvel that his skies, ’ 
Like Chicken Little’s, do not tumble down 

And crash upon his crown. 


TO BETSY 


You might be 

A brown leaf on a tree, 
Or a small shy hare 
Standing attentive there. 


Almost I see 

One ear lopped down and the other ear upstanding. 

Almost I hear 
Ripple and glimmer and the long slow tremor 


Of the air. 


Five-petalled hands 

Blown carelessly like blossoms on a vine, 

In you the darkling wine 

Of summer expands; 

Blood of the summer— | 
Never the murmur and the restless rumor 


Of mine. 


You move with a rhythm that is never-ending, 
Like brown wheat you move in a warm wind. 
I look to find } 


Fine brown roots from your small brown toes descending 
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Fessica Nelson North 
THE MOTHER 


She leans upon her window-sill to guess 

Her children’s passing in the summer night, 
And feels their running feet and laughter press 
Against her angled aureole of light. 


Warm and invisible their presence seems 
Tonight a fragile and imperiled spark, 
And pitiful the hardihood that dreams 


To quench with love this wide encroaching dark. 


Out of the barley-field a rumor comes 
Of grain immortal, and the pear-trees swell 
With slow fruition, while the gourdlet drums 


Heavy with seed beneath her window-sill. 


And even now her murmuring body goes 
Round the dark cycle with the ripening pod 
Che bending barley and the bee-struck rose, 
The apple fallen in the lap of God. 
Fessica Nelson North 
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CAPE COD 


THE LOST SAIL 


The land is rent by the wind and wave two seas 
Drive at each other. The tempest roars and pours 
Across the Cape. Everything falls to its knees— 
Most of all the defenceless out-of-doors, 

The things which cannot pray. The greatest of trees 
Totter and fall where the meekest flowers fell. 
Nothing can stand between these enemies 

The very earth prepares itself for Hell. 


And an old whaler dreams in his room—his dream, 

A lost sail. Knowing his god, he never prays, 

But trembles for sailors. Of a sudden he cries, 

“But now the ships are manned by steel and steam!””— 
And sighs, wishing this race a speedy hell, 

“A man may love his boyhood far too well.” 


THE HAND OF UNDERSTANDING 


They say before grave Thoreau came this way 
This was a land of sandy soil and pebble. 
Except for the blue of pools, the Cape was gray, 
And grass the only green to greet the rebel. 
Busy on either hand with a graver notion, 
Nature forgot to give the place some trees. 
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Alfred Kreymborg 


She husbanded her strength for the bays and ocean; 
Man had to take a hand against the seas. 


Wherever the dreamy fellow scattered seed, 
She was the first of all to understand; 

For whatever the man, the critic or the creed, 
As soon as they’re useful, Nature takes a hand. 
She loves her rebels best, no matter how red; 
And when they die, gives each a growing bed. 


Alfred Kreymborg 


OAK 


Down to the sea float the rafts of oaken timber, 
Down to the sea and the torment of ravenous mills. 
Into the eager drone of saws they blunder, 

The viking sons of stoic deep-scarred hills. 


Down to the sea again sail the riven timbers, 
Masts of vessels and hulls and ironed bales; 
Never again the songs of birds in their branches, 
Only the scream of gulls and the whine of gales. 


But if, one day, a reef should take to its bosom 

A sinewy bark that breasted years of foam, 

Down in the ocean ooze her bolts will vanish, 

And to some white beach her beams will come drifting 
home. 


Maud E. Uschold 
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THREE POEMS 


DOWNSTAIRS 


Sometimes in bovhood, long after the household slept, 
Out of my little round room in the tower I crept, 
Down the creaking stair, afraid in the gloom, 

To the heavy curtained door of the dining-room, 

And switched on the light and looked. 


It was a new world! 
The air was strange where tobacco smoke had curled 
And people had sat and talked long after I’d gone. 
On an open book, or the core of an apple, shone 
The white light, marks of things done and said 
After my brothers and I had gone to bed. 


Perhaps, when it’s over, and I have been sent to rest, 

I shall creep one night out over the Pleiads’ crest, 

Cross the landing of Mars, and find the stair 

Over the moon to the door of our atmosphere, 

And peer incredulously on things that men have found 
In the void, or under the patient ground, 

Breathe strange air in some newly awakened zone, 
Watch machinery’s antics before unknown, 

Hate, I think, this new world, lying where mine had lain 
Then turn and climb the stairs of the stars again. 
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Rupert Croft-Cooke 


THAT PUEBLO 


Always I think of that pueblo as soothed with evening, 
Remembering bulbs of light that hung in the trees, 

And the purple sky with its foreign heaven of stars, 

And people pensively talking, their hands on their knees. 
I remember the uneven roads with yard-deep ditches, 
The stucco walls of the houses, Moorishly built, 

And the Argentine women, old and wrinkled as witches, 
Gossiping long in the doorways; and the lilt 

Of a dance-tune beaten out in the local café, 

Men padding home in their noiseless canvas shoes. 
Always at evening that pueblo lives like a picture, 
Painted in sunset colors, in twilight hues. 

Changeless and colored, familiar too as a picture. 

And even if I could find its site again 

I could never bring it to life, 1 should find a strange village, 


Full of anomalous voices and alien men. 


THREE MILES FROM TILBURY 


At night, when the wind is dead and the poplars still, 
And the dahlias stand like soldiers on martial stems, 
You may catch the sound of sirens that rise to this hill, 
You may see the string of lights that is the Thames. 
The clouds are over it locked ina slate-grey reef, 

The hills beyond are lost in the depth of the dusk, 
The world is asleep in a stillness beyond belief, 


Che air is filled with the sleepy meadow-musk. 
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Standing here, you may count the lights that gleam 
Clustered and lined on the river—a cord of gems 
Airily radiant, hung on the neck, it would seem, 

Of the sleeping beauty of England along the Thames. 


But the boats go on; the young boats never asleep, 
Never too tired to wander till dreams are gone. 

Out of the ocean, up the river they creep, 

The young boats . . . the old Thames. Youth goes on. 


Youth goes on. Night and day he grows— 
Youth on the old earth, following any old star, 
For the fee of a flickering kiss or a white rose, 
To the cities under the hill, and the lights afar. 
Rupert Croft-Cooke 


MORNING 


There was a word that wakened me— 
Wind or rain, I did not know 

But it was there upon the pane, 
Light as dawn, and low. 


How could sound as frail as air 
Draw me from a constant sleep, 
When I had neither ways to go 
Nor promises to keep? 
Ruth E. Hopkins 
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FARM WOMAN TO THE EARTH 


My bondage years to you will soon be past; 
They'll fold my hardened hands upon my breast, 
And I shall lie within your arms at last, 

In the still state men call eternal rest. 

You have been a strange lover, Earth, to me— 
You have asked all in time and strength and art; 
And in return you have but let me see 

A fleeting glimpse of what is in your heart. 


I have not had the things that women crave— 

The touch of silks, perfumes and jewels bright; 

But in the years when I have been your slave 

I have seen dewdrops in the morning light, 

And I have felt your warm sweet breath arise 

From where I trod the fresh-ploughed turf’s rough roll; 
And with your changing under changing skies, 

Earth, I was wedded to you, mind and soul. 


Now when death makes you take me to your heart, 
And I become at last a part of you, 

Let cool green leaves and fragrant blossoms start 
From my poor clay, and let their brilliant hue 
Draw butterflies to me who served you well; 

And as they greet the blossoms with a kiss, 

Let me be living in the buds that swell: 

This is my prayer—O earth, you owe me this. 


Anna Flournoy Bassett 
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TWO CANTICLES 
For Fean 


A WARY WOMAN 


Though you wish 

The birds of every land 
To sing at your command, 
You do not know 

I have the note 

Of every singing bird 

In my throat. 


Though you wish 

The stars for pebbles— 

Their glow and secrets— 

And the void a stream 

With only you upon its bank, 
You do not know 

I breast the void; 

Stars are bubbles from my mouth. 


Though you wish 

Life to be a private garden 

With only you to walk its paths, 
With days as lovely trees 

Swaying at the rhythm of your steps, 
You do not know that I am Life, 

To be begun by only you. 
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Leon Srabian Herald 


E.ven though you wish 

God in person to walk with you, 
Explain and ease your pain 

Of what a woman is, 

You do not know I am he 

The answer of your every wish. 
You do not know me at your feet. 


SO TO ME 


[ offer you the flower. 

You hold and feel and praise it. 
I think, 

As the flower is to you 


So is your self to me. 


The tree is env eloped by the wind, 
The tree opening branch and leaf. 
[ think, 

As the tree is to the wind 


So 1s your opening seif to me. 


In the temple the worshipper bows, 
Closes his eyes to receive. 

I think, 

As the temple is to him 

So is your self to me. 


Leon Srabian Herald 
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TWO POEMS 


PATRONAGE 


“Nature is my friend,” said she; 
“Nature is faithful and is kind, 

Better than human friends, I find.” 
Her gardener sprayed the apple-tree 
And scraped its trunk most carefully; 
He lifted up a fiery tongue 

And burned a nest of worms that hung 
In tall syringas. Here we were, 

And she was my interpreter. 


*“‘T like to leave the world,” said she, 
“And all the cruel things men do, 

And come as I come here with you, 

To peace and loveliness. Oh, see 

That funny toad! How skilfully 

His long tongue strikes the little fly! 
He never misses. I call him 

My garden grotesque, Nature’s whim.” 


” 
’ 


“Look at this lovely rose,”’ said she; 
“It’s quite the best thing we have done. 
We pinched off all the buds but one, 
And sprayed it very faithfully. 
Rosebugs are such a pest!—but we 
Fight them with arsenic.” She broke 
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Louise Driscoll 


A dead leaf from its stem, and spoke 
With gentle pleasure. ‘Yes indeed, 
Gardens are peace.” She pulled a weed. 


HERE LIE 


Here lie 

Her beauty and her pride, 
And all the secret thoughts 
She kept inside 

Her long white body 

Until she died. 


What no one ever knew 
Will crumble with her dust, 
What she thought of us 
Whom she did not trust. 
We will leave it there, 


Because we must. 


But though she is dead, 
We who knew her will 
Remember her high head. 
Pride is hard to kill. 

It is, you see, as though 
She ignored us still. 


Louise Driscoll 
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PROJECTIONS 


MORNING WOODS 


A static mood, in the morning woods, 

Wet and clear— 

In a majestic pattern, leaves are spellbound 
By a fawn, ears perked. 


STORM 


A glimpse of giant laughter. . . 
Forked lightning flares from teeth 
As roar of thunder 

Shrieks to silence. 


DRIED WHISPERS 


The icy gaze of the moon 
Has stilled all things of night, 
Save dried whispers 

Of leaves that curl and fall. 


SNOW 


Fainter than hushed feet, 
Stealing through my hazy dream, 
Snow— 

In the midnight woods. 
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Fun Fujita 


CONVERSATION 


Heart, why would you follow 
Him who just passed by? 
He can give me beauty. 
So can I. 


Does a further promise 
Echo in your ear? 
He can give me laughter. 

That is here. 


If that’s all his treasure 
Better stay at home. 
He can give me knowledge. 

That will come. 


Has he nothing still more 
Precious to bestow? 
He can give me anguish. 
Go, Heart, go! 
Grace Strickler Dawson 
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EQUATIONS 
FOURTH FLOOR BACK 


There is a portrait on my book-case here, 
Someone quite dear; 

Flanked by mauve candles, roses set before it 

Oh, anyone can see that I adore it! 

The gilt frame’s Florentine; perhaps not rare, 

Still hardly bad. Folks often find me there 

Lighting a cone of incense in the gloom. 

I like that temple smell about a room. 


After they’ve left me, I snap on the light; 
It glares, blank white, 
Upon the jumbled pictures round my wall: 
A pencil sketch, hung high and somewhat small, 
Shows up much better now than in the day. 
The lips, reserved and proud; shadowed eyes, that say 
Rather more. I take my violin, and try 
Some stale old thing—maybe the Traumerei. 


LITTLE ELEGY 


We, love’s pensioners, 
Sighed with trembling, 
“What if Ae should die?” 
Now we bury him, 
Hardly dissembling 
How our eyes are dry. 
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Ellen Glines 


Long we followed him, 
Stumbling blindly— 
Oh, but the way was steep! 
Now, Reguiescat! 
Think of him kindly— 


Bury him deep. 


ARMISTICE 


You say, “Forget, forget! 

This stuff love’s made of doesn’t pay to mend!”’ 
And yet, my dear, and yet 

Need we two each be poorer by a friend? 
You tell me, “‘After strife, 

Cry peace who will, the salted wound endures.” 
Even life, my dear, even life 


Is not so bitter as these words of yours. 


CONQUEROR 


Did you think you had won? It is I 
Who have the victor’s part: 
You’re mine—the sun in my sky, 
The pulse in my heart. 
All mine—you, the cry in my song, 
The sword in my breast, 
The cross where I hung so long, 
The grave where I rest. 
Ellen Glines 
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THE GRAVE WOMAN 


Scene—In the gate-house of a country cemet 
Anne. How dy’e do—it’s only me. 


Mary. Well, of all the ones in the world to s 
To think of you coming through my door, 
You’ve never been this way befor 


Anne. Wo you see each one that passes by? 


Mary. Why yes, why yes, with my waking eye 
And my sleeping eye—so my mother said. 
I suppose it’s from living near the dead 
And hearing and seeing so many things 


Anne. Do you hear and see so many thin; 


Mary. Why, yes I do put your hat on the b 
I suppose I hear things, as I said 
Folks seem to place some faith in m 
From living here so long, you see, 
All my life, and my folks ’way bac! 
So you know I won’t mind your mourning bla 
And once, as maybe you sometime heard, 
I slept on a grave—fell asleep; the word 
Passed ’round—just got around somehow 
And hurt me marrying—I don’t mind nov 


Anne. Oh, marrying, perhaps you’re not hurt that way 
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Eleanor C. Koenig 


Mary. What’s that, what’s that I hear you say? 
And yours just buried—of course I know 


over in Hingham 


q Th re'll be roon 


for both. 


Well, we all must go. 
lyne. There something I’ve wanted and wanted to 


ars, but I never Can 


M You would have been welcome, just the same 


. Yor e each one pass by, you say. 
Will vou tell me 


You know who’ 


this did he come tnis way! 


the re 


VJ ry, Yes. young an lim 


inne. 1 nex 


had anything but him. 


Vary. Why of 


course, of course, I know it all, 
How he b: 


isht the stranger home one fall 
From none knew where—such a little one. 


She died, poor thing, with her first wee son. 


/ His me 


what she said a time he had, 
| or th pia 


ther said he was crazy-mad 


went down. She didn’t car« 


That’s h it looked when I went there. 
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He was all alone there, all shut in 
I honestly didn’t know where to begin 
When I came over to help that day 


From Hingham—and then I agreed to stay 


Mary. And lucky for him you thought that way 


Anne. But not before a word was pass 
Oh, he said, that couldn’ t last. 


Mary. Yes— 
Anne. Twenty years and so soon to go, 
And happy years! I’m a fool, I know, 
Kor the things I heard, or thought alon: 
I asked him one day about a stone 
Folks might talk and we’d saved a lot 
Let’s put a stone on your family plot, 

I said, so kind—and the thing he said, 
Stones are too heavy for the dead. 


Mary. Well? 


Anne. Oh, perhaps it’s a foolish whim, 
You see I have only buried him, 
But in May once I mentioned the heavy breez« 
How it shook the blooms on the apple-trees, 
And he answered me such a puzzling thing: 
Yes, I think the dead dance in the st 


/ \* 


And I asked, what have trees to do with the dead 
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Eleanor C. Koenig 


] was watching the shadows dance, he said. 


| never answered a single word 


Mary. Nov 


But a stranger thing I heard 
He, so shy, with so little to sav 
T | I 4} 


heard they were laughing night and day. 


‘ & 
How many times did he come this way? 
I knew he came, but not with me 
| oul in’t ask to go, you see 


I’ve w anted ¢t« ask for twenty vears 


Vary. Now, you ¢ 


[wenty years and never a word 


iry up those wasteful tears 


do you care for the things you. heard? 
inne. How many times to that other one? 

Many have passed and no harm done. 
m glad to answer you in his name, 


I’m sure your husband never came. 


BR leanar "neMIC 
! anor C. Koenig 
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MEREDITH AS A POET 


HEN the centenary of George Meredith’s birth 

swung around in February, there were tributes an 
revaluations from many critics. His novels were dusted « 
and psycho-analyzed, and put in their proper place, most] 
on the shelf; and the name which had sprung to lif 
suddenly back in the eighties and had reéchoed for tw 
three decades among the great ones of the century, see! 
to give forth, strangely enough, a slightly hollow sor 
Apparently this novelist had tried too hard and to 


tale trom ton definite 


consciously; he had written ea: 
thesis. And so they ranked not among the great box 
the ever-memorable, but among the near-great. the | 
remembered. And the laurel wreath brought to his ton 
by the so swiftly passing world see: already t 
from green to brown. 

But, in the articles I happened to see, very little v 
said about George Meredith’s poetry; so perhaps 
too late to pause over the beauty of certain poems, ar 
note, more specifically, his interesting experiments 
four-time measures. It may be that in the 
analysis the sonnet-sequence Modern Love, done in fift 
sixteen-line sonnets, will outrank any of his novel 
artistic achievement. Here the form compelled conden 
tion; the subtle tragedy of emotional clash and strair 
tween two high-strung characters in marriage had t 
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When buds of palm do burst and spread 
Their downy feathers in the lane, 
And orchard blossoms, white and red, 
Breathe spring delight for autumn gain, 
And the skylark shakes his wings in the rain, 
Oh then is the season to look for a bride! 
Choose her warily, woo her unseen; 
For the choicest maids are those that 
Like dewy violets under the 


In no other song did Meredith achieve quite this 
Elizabethan clarity. But the first version—much the finer 
one—of Love in a Valley was published in that first book 
when the poet was only twenty-three, and it is a great pity 
that at forty-nine he should have seen fit to double its 
length and fumble its lyric rapture. This poem is par 
ticularly interesting, not only because of its fresh young 
feeling and lyric beauty, but also because it was a highly 
successful experiment in a kind of four-time measure 
rarely used, one not to be described as either anapaestic o1 
dactylic. I have analyzed it, with the aid of musical nota 
tion, in the essay, Rhythms of English Verse in Poets and 
Their Art; but it may be in order to present here the open 
ing stanza, followed by an analysis of the first four lines 

Under yonder beech-tree standing on the greensward 
Couched with her arms behind her little head, 
Her knees folded up and her tresses on her bosor 
Lies my young love sleeping in the shade. 
Had I the heart to slide one arm beneath her, 
Press her dreaming lips as her waist I folded slow, 
Waking on the instant she could not but embrace me! 


Ah, would she hold me, and never let me go? 
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Lies my yeung love sleep ing in the shade 


Chis lovely movement 1s carried through the eleven 


ht-line stanzas of the early version, and preserved in the 


enty-six stanzas of the later version. Spondees and 
sts al I ty used, and always the voice counts four 
ats to the bar, varying the position of accents and the 
me given to syllables. It would be interesting to com 


are this measure with the equally delicate four-time 
rhythm used so effectively by Walter de la Mare in The 


Lisien And one might pause to wonder why so Tew 


ets use four-time rhythms at all; or, in using them, s« 
rarely vary from the anapaestic type. 

Che classic hexameter measure is a much more stalwart 
ur-time, and of all the poets who have tried it in English 


George Meredith is almost the only one who really gives in 
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our language a hint of its splendid marching rhythm. In 
one of his boyish Pastora/s he was already trying his hand 
at this difficult measure, and forty years later he used it 
much more expertly in translating eight fragments from 
the [/iad, ranging in length from eight to twenty-five lines 
Here is one of them, the shortest but one of the best, with 
its penultimate line full of spondees—it gives us the C/ 
in Arms of the Achaians and Trojai 


Not the sea-wave so bellows abroad when it bursts upon shingle, 

Whipped from the sea’s deeps up by th bl the Nortl 
wind; 

Nay, nor is ever the roar of the fierce fire’s rush rousing, 

Down along mountain-glades, when it surges to kindle a woodlan 

Nay, nor so tonant thunders the stress of the gale in th k-t 

Foliage-tresses high, when it rages to ravin utm« 

As rose then stupendous the Trojans’ c1 1d Achaiar 


Dread up-shouting as one when together they clash th nfl 


But we must not linger too long with technicaliti 
Like all other poets using English, Meredith was satisfi 
usually with the three-time iambi: 
a trochaic variation. 

Of the poems later than Modern Love, probabl 


\ 
few will arrest the obliterating hand of time. The / 


tl 


a mploy ing sometin ri 


Westermain, the poet’s most ambitious atte mpt at a 
spiritual interpretation of Nature, does not quite keep uy 
to the grandeur of its motive; it begins as a poem, but goes 
on too long as a disquisition. Still, it has memorable pas 
sages, recording impassioned love of the ear 
secrets. Melanthus is a sweeter, soft« 
the same love. 


i 


n The 


n 
l 
Fra? 
German at 
hundred | 
irraignme! 
7 he poet 
le |} 
' 
[ 
\ 
l Napol 
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of Attila clangs like a brass band: 


1 citi rollir , 
aged cities, rolling smoxKxe 


and black, 





s on cornfields dry 
Wave his banners, bear 


rack the lightning, and you tr 





| They moan: 
Bleed—’tis he! Ber 





70 was written at a white heat, when the 


ies surrounded Paris. Through its three 


rolls a magnificent eloquence of tribute and 


for her tl 
Uy 1 the forehea i 1! 
An orb of nati 
' " 
SI ikewise half corruy] 





1 and Wanton! Car 
Her tar has 
Che shriek of 


found 
ls the glory and shame of France—her arts 


her high leadership, the the 


a 
Revolution, 


ars ‘how they sucked the teats of « arnage!”’ 


yave that quatrain which resounded over the 


s green earth; the Ge alor 
mber everlastingly. The trik 


ly, and ever like for like 


great memories the G 
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This great ode was the last of Meredith’s memorable 
poems. Nearly thirty years later he wrote three other 
“odes in contribution to the song of French history”—all 
much too long and grandiloquent, with but few vivid lines. 
And he wrote a long string of “ poems on (British) national 
affairs,” and a rather didactic group called 4 Reading of 
Life. But the best work of his old age was in the transla 
tions above-mentioned. 

A few beautiful poems, among them one masterpiece 
that is Meredith’s achievement as a poet. And the master 
piece, antedating Freud and the other psychologists by a 
half-century, is yet intensely modern, a searching study of 
modern agonies of perishing love in marriage. It may be 
well to close this brief study by quoting the wonderful 
forty-seventh sonnet, the climax of the tragedy: 

We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 


And in the osier-isle we heard their nois« 
We had not to look back on summer 10 S. 


Or forward to a summer of bright dy« 

But in the largeness of the evening earth 

Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 

The hour became her husband and my bride 

Love, that had robbed us so, thus blessed our dearth! 
The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 

In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 

Full brown came from the west, and like pale bloo 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud. 

Love, that had robbed us of immortal things 

This little moment mercifully gave; 

And still I see, across the twilight wave, 

The swan sail with her young beneath her wings. 
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REVIEWS 


POEMS IN SILVERPOIN' 


Color of Water, by Marjorie Meeker. Brentano’s. 

A rare gift for poetic phrasing and word-music is here 
recorded in beautiful verse. The mood throughout the 
book is a melancholy questioning of infinities. A mind 
perplexed and baffled sees a mysterious beauty reflected in 
iridescent color throughout this mortal scheme; but where 
that beauty comes from, and what spiritual power propels 
it, is the unsolvable problem which tempts the searching 
imagination toward the precipice of despair. In a number 
of poems the poet tries her lyric wings over the abyss; but 
however brave the flight, she must return to the outposts 
of human knowledge 

After Pain n ay be quoted as one of the simplest records 

I this mood 
An old forgetting 


Follows what befell, 


And veiled regretting 


Yet even this is well 


The light breath flutters, 
\ thin sharp wing of winc 
The dark blood mutters 
Old histories to the mind. 


Beyond the riot 
Of little pulse and brea 
Again the quiet 
Avenues of death 
Are far and lonely. 
And even this is wel 
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Death may be only 
A lie that liars tell. 

Beauty exists and passes; its joy and brevity are cele- 
brated in a number of lyric elegies—Pear Orchard in 
Spring, Ninth Symphony, Beach Fire and others; and these 
are given the dark seal of human tragedy in the sequence 
of Memorial Sonnets which the death of the poet’s brother 
elicited, a sequence which won our Young Poet’s Prize in 
1924. The love poems are a further illustration of the 
general theme, for none of them presents love’s triumph, 
or any rapture of faith in love’s permanence. The tw 
sonnets—Now Here Is Love and Alchemy give us love’s 


‘ 


ironies, the rust on its ‘“‘shining blade of haughty tempered 


metals.” Strangers presents the harsh finality of love 
this is its final quatrain: 
They cannot love with lesser lov 
Who proudly once have knowr 
The perilous high way of love; 
And so they go alone. 


And here is the first quatrain of Song: 


Come, my love, with fine derision, 
Let us sing how love will pas 
With the delicate precision 
Of a shadow lost in g 
Perhaps the seriousness of the emotion—its pity and 
tragedy—are best expressed in this brief lyric, Scorn of the 
Heart: 
The hidden scorn of the heart, 


Subtle and proud and still, 
W as bold before love beg al 
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Poems in Silverpoint 


It is the better part 


Of that spirit bright and chill 


Chat is lost in the life of a man, 
Friend, to whom I give 
My words or my love or my faith, 


Che wind takes more tI 
rhe wind, so long as I live 
Cla 
Than your touch or your 


S more in one shado 





ontains memorable phrases—adjectives used 
“delicate precision,” epithets keenly im- 


The book 


with novel and 








agined, lines or groups of lines molded with a fresh yet 
expert touch, The “disastrous bloom” of a winter field, 
tl insol eager fingers” of the wind, “the hard grey 
ling of each day,” or lines like these: 
ect ( chan n 
Wh ged wings of sea-gu 
| ng sudd p | 
Vi quicK-colc hou 
I lc I low 
| 


\ thinking mind underlies these poems, a quietly ques 


vhich moves slowly beauty of the 


amid the 
incovering its secrets. The touch of this 
What could be more delicately 
I 


) 
I Un Bree 


nple, than this one, 


ler, I eXal pie, 


lery soft. 
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Face unknown to me, and white, 
Lifting your proud 

Cold eyes in subtle dreaming .. . 
O disenchanted face, 

Like a petal blowing 

Among winter leaves, 

Face petal-frail, 

Moth-pale .. . 


Where are you going? 


A Portrait in Silverpoint has a similar haunting delicacy, 
with extraordinary precision of epithet. We may quote 
the middle stanza: 


The exact lustrous pride of hands 
Carved with imperious frailty, 

The hair in pallid precise bands, 
The cool and chiselled symmetry 

Of lips that make no more demands. 


In fact, the whole book might almost be entitled Si/ver 
point; and although that medium is exquisite, the poet 
should perhaps be warned against monotony of tone, 
should be urged to use sharper contrasts. The Memorial 
Sonnets are the most definite escape from this mood; they 
strike a harder, louder, sterner note. After the silverpoint 
and iridescence of the rest they bring the volume to an end 
with bolder lines and deeper colors. Thus one feels, in 
laying down this first book of beautiful texture, that the 
poet may have just begun, that she has, in her contem 
plative and imaginative mind, resources for richer art than 
she has yet achieved. H. M. 
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A DEFLECTED ROMANTICIST 


The King of Spain, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Boni & Live 
right. 
Maxwell Bodenheim, one of the few distinctive contem- 
porary American poets, has had the misfortune of being 
almost com — tely obscured by notoriety. Anyone who 
has the slightest acquaintance with contemporary letters 
‘an quote Risidiila of the Bodenheim legend or repeat the 
title of one of his latest novels. He has become the victim 
of gossips both friendly and malicious, with the result that 
his position as a poet and man of letters has been often 
ignored in favor of his less important but more colorful 
legendary personality. 
Superficially Bodenheim has always been overconscious 
»f the paradoxical nature of his reputation, but essentially 
is legend and the literary excellence of his work are 
sharply divorced. His latest volume shows him as a 
natured creative artist in control of a verbal technique 
that has made him a positive influence in American poetry. 
The title poem and Fohn Miljus Dies deserve wide recogni- 
tion simply because no other living poet could handle the 
subjects with so much clarity and from so decisive a point 


fview. ohn Miljus Dies has special significance because 


1e same general theme has been treated by Joseph 
Auslander in Stee/. The difference between the two poems 
es in the fact that Bodenheim has succeeded. His poem 
illu minated with actual experience; Stee/ is a pattern of 

ctive rhythms, filled with neat little tricks hak suggest 
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emotional power but have no hold on the imagination. 
Fohn Miljus Dies is an honest treatment of the theme. 
The King of Spain is a book well worth owning. To any 
one reading contemporary poetry it is interesting through- 
out, showing Bodenheim as a master of his craft when he 
is at his best, and at his worst the expression of a man 
defeated in a romantic attitude toward life. Even when he 
inclines toward sentimentality the result is good literary 
expression. Horace Gregory 
BETWEEN THE LINES 
The Wheel in Midsummer, by Janet Lewis. The Lone Gull. 
It is perhaps necessary to understand the author’s in 
tention in order to appreciate how well she has fulfilled it 
in this small book of poems. Economy of means does not 
imply enervation. It may mean instead ability to assimi 
late, to synthesize, to organize. It may be the surest 
approach to that quality, that final quality, which is “the 
thing itself.” The truth of the matter is that Miss Lewi 
makes each word serve several purposes. 
1 


The same word 
must take care of sound, sense, and prevailing impression. 

Prevailing impression is the dominating factor as this 
reviewer sees it. Like all impressionistic art, it demand: 
creative effort on the part of the person who goes to it 
It demands at times reading between the lines. In writing 
this sort of poetry Miss Lewis has necessarily limited her 
audience. Later poems, like Remembered Morning and 
Going Home from the Party show a tendency to spread, to 
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Between the Lines 


fill in the rest of the picture. Many persons will prefer 
them to the early Indian poems, but to some, who wait for 
more, the deep moments of Manibush and The Grand- 
mother Remembers will return with the suddenness, the 
startling effect, of Manibush’s own magic. 
Miss Lewis’s early method is indicated in He Goes Away: 

In thorny juniper 

The wind ts cold. 

In thorny juniper 

Shadows 

Of stones 

Grow white with evening 
The deer, the deer 


Among the withered asters. 





t The spider, 
t Making tight his web. 


Remembered Morning presents her later manner: 
it . 2 s 
; The axe rings in the woo 
ec And the children come 


Laughing and wet from the rivet 















: And all goes on as it shoul 
a , 

: [ hear the murmur and hu 
i‘ Of their morning, for 

Is The water ripples 

lhe white boat at 

A lhe fire crackles 1é 

a The little noise of the clock 
te Goes on and on ir heart 
>r Of my heart parc art 
id ) happy early stir! 

‘O \ girl comes out on the porch, 
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And the door slams after he: 
She sees the wind in the birch, 
And then the running day 
Catches her into its way 
One regrets, noting Miss Lewis’s control over form and 
image, that she has not enough poems for a volume several 
times as thick. Pearl Andelson Sherry 


BY FORCE OF WILI 


Burning Bush, by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt Brace & 

Co. 

There is no very obvious reason why these poems should 
not be called excellent. Mr. Untermeyer’s craftsmanship 
has grown much more sure and sustained. He knows what 
he wants to say, and he says it without errors or useless 
impedimenta of speech. What he has to say is usually 
interesting and often original. Moreover, one must con 
fess admiration for the tenacity of a poet who clings so 
long to his desire to produce lyrics in the face of adverse 
criticism, and who continues to add something, though 
slowly, to his knowledge of the art. 

And yet the poems are not excellent. There runs 
throughout them a vein of triviality, of futility and of 
bewilderment. The philosophy that has produced them 
is a self-conscious one, too much concerned with its own 
evolution. This poet never strikes surely and keenly at 
the heart of the matter he wishes to expound; he is not 
sufficiently intuitive to arrive at his conclusions by divine 
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By Force of Will 


accident, but he must always trust his reason to guide him 
and then follow doggedly to the end. Sound logic is an 
estimable quality everywhere in the world except in 
reative art; but a poet must occasionally suppress it and 
allow his instincts to take control. 

Among the best poems in the book may be reckoned 
Hich Ma St. Peter’s, Berkshire October, and 9uestion. 
lhere is so much real beauty in these that the reader is 

nscious of a hope that in another volume Mr. Unter 


mever may yet come to his goal. ‘rom the first of these, 


three stanzas will illustrate the new quality which they 
ntain: 
While the scarlet runs to song 
And the twelve-foot candle drip 
Sculptured popes regard the thr 
tonily with half-curled li 
\nd the living flowers a 
Innocently out of pla 
And the skirted priests are lost 
In a fine-edged sea of lace 
Peter heard a voice that | 
No man be. 
Peter rose and left his nets 
By Galilee. 
rN. 
PROLIFIC 
», by Harold Vinal. Harold Vinal, Ltd. 
Che jacket of Mr. Vinal’s last book is embellished with 


quotations from complimentary press notices. They refer, 
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I take it, to his previous book, Nor Youth Nor Age, which 
is, I think, a better buy than this one for anyone who 
wants to see Mr. Vinal’s work at his best. I do not mean 
to imply that his talent has deteriorated; perhaps this book 
has followed too close on the heels of the last. Mr. Vinal 
has suffered as much as any poet of our time from too 
much publication—first, by publishing when his work was 
still imitative and under the influence of feminine lyricists; 
now, apparently, by trying to publish a book of sixty-five 
poems before he has sixty-five poems. 

I should prefer to say a few words about Mr. Vinal’s 
work as a whole, rather than to review 4 Stranger in 
Heaven. Certainly, within the last five years, he has 
greatly improved and disciplined his talent, learning to get 
good atmospheric and mood effects, and achieving a firm 
and restrained quality. But in this book there are few 
poems which produce a distinct emotional reaction; and 
though they often begin and proceed satisfactorily, many 
of them have a trick of falling down in the last two lines, 
as if their author realized that the point he was making 
was not quite worth the pother of writing a poem about 
Orion, Aldebaran, the Pleiades—Mr. Vinal knows quite a 
few stars; but does mentioning the name of a star, a flower, 
or a bird, convey the feeling it produces? 

In The Mole he makes a welcome contribution to our 
collection of poetic portraits of animals: 

Note the esoteric mole, 


That explorer of the hill, 
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Prolific 


WI! wears dust for aureolk 


In his windless domicile. 


Before his appointed hour, 
He has marched into his gloom 
Trailed the dark root of some flow 


Back into its womb. 


In an area we shall know 
He already sleeps, and h 
Blas the worm for hediell 


Early immortality! 





Does Mr. Vinal, as “‘a stranger in heaven,” accuse him- 
self of cynicism in the last two lines? 
Margery Mansfield 


MORE SONNETS 


Vocturnes and Autumnals, by David Morton. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
That David Morton has mastered the sonnet form and 
achieved within its narrow limits a certain character of his 


own, few will deny. He has devoted himself with a rare 





enthusiasm to t 


1e expression of certain moods by means ot 
a classical model. Every one of his poems has shown signs 
f that careful selection and slow painstaking modeling 
which reveal the highly cautious craftsman, the steadfast 
worshipper of discipline and restraint. More often than 
not his phrases are felicitous, his shaping of a theme is 
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symmetrical and refined, and his images are deftly marked 
and turned. Behind this competent workmanship, how 

ever, one has come to look in vain for the solid body of 
poetry. The mood is so extremely unvaried: twilight, 
haze, woodsmoke, lilacs, dull rainfall, vague wings, dreams, 
and darkness make up a series of motives which betray the 
steady monotony of retrospect and nostalgia underlying 
the statements. The active forces of art are missing where 
all is mild and passive. In his first book, Ships in Harbor, 
Mr. Morton promised a variety in form as well as in feel- 
ing which his subsequent works have forgotten. 

In Nocturnes and Autumnals there are a few sonnets 
which strike richer, more resonant chords, and so more 
nearly fulfil their purpose. Night Vind does this best: 

Listen! The long dark winds are roaring by, 
Loud with old woes that gather more and more 


Old sorrows that go crowding down the sky 
In a lost flood that tumbles on no shore. 


Elsewhere a definite lack of invention and adventure pre- 
vails, even to the extent of repetition. The subtle magic 
of quiet and silence fails to respond to such urgent en- 
treaty, and the insistence upon wistful bucolic mysticism 
produces an effect of the commonplace and tiresome. 
What might be a fine personality in contemporary poetry 
has become, in Mr. Morton’s case, a disappointment, due 
chiefly to the fact that the sonnet does not allow its form or 
character to be overworked by the poet who fails, in energy 
and insight, to pay for what it gives. M. D. Z. 
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Fames Thomson 


JAMES THOMSON 


Poems of Fames Thomson,“ B.V.” Selected and edited by 

Gordon Hall Gerould. Henry Holt & Co. 

The testament which James Thomson left the world in 
The City of Dreadful Night contrasts sharply with the usual 
Victorian optimism. In an age “when everything was dis- 
covered and nothing known”’ the spiritual experience of 
the poet was inextricably bound up with the progress and 
confusion of an eventful time, yet the records of ordeal 
which we read in Praeterita or Sartor Resartus or In Memo- 
riam give us a picture wherein moral victory invariably 
crowns the hero. But the triumph in most books written 
after these models is often too ambiguous to serve as an 
index to those troubled years, and too complacent to con- 
vince us that the confessions we have been reading are 
anything more than records of vanity and self-deception. 
The eminent Victorian was usually a gentleman, carefully 
protected by wealth or social security from the darker 
threats of life. He generally had to guess at the real dan- 
gers and miseries of existence while he was passing through 
his private intellectual crisis. He wrote his memoirs in the 
revered sanctity of a study-room and he took the task as an 
occasion for indulging in the luxury of intimate disclosure 
or analytical curiosity. It is not surprising that, from a 


period in which personal reminiscences may be numbered 
by the score, few of major value survive. On a smaller 


scale and in a less ostentatious manner, the word of the 
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obscurer genius may often be found to yield a kind of truth 
lacking in the grander display. 

Thomson lived as he wrote, in a minor key. His poems, 
which Mr. Gerould has now edited in a careful selection, 
were published with small pretense and certainly with 
little success. In his work two unmistakable traits may 
be discerned: on the one hand, a lame imitative servility; 
and on the other, a profound impassioned desolation in the 
face of the world’s confusions. The first quality accounts 
for Thomson’s obscurity among the secondary figures of 
nineteenth-century poetry. Itisin his aping of the gran 
diose forms, the blatant symbolism, and the windy elo 
quence of the later romantics that his weaknesses lie. 
When he wrote Vane’s Story or Weddah and Om-el 
Bonain, he was attempting to project his feeble historical 
sense into themes for whose development he had little 
aptitude. Although his subtler sensibilities appear in 
various lines, particularly where he allows himself to 
speak in accents of quiet reflective candor, the general 
effect of such poems is unfortunate. They appear as 
inflated copies of Blake or William Morris, lacking the 
structural variety and imaginative vigor of the one and the 
descriptive range of the other. 

But in showing his other quality, Thomson gives us his 
truer self. Desolation is commonly regarded as a stock-in 
trade of poets; but when this despair prevails unduly it 
awakens a real suspicion. We demand justification for 
unmitigated sorrow in the actual experience, and we never 
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wholly sanction Matthew Arnold’s or Thomas Hardy’s 
oppression of heart, because their physical lives deny the 
bitterness of which their spirits made acry. But Thomson 
put up a miserable protest against his surroundin 


gs, and 
he failed to improve them. 


His life, beginning with the 
foundling hospital, continued through various episodes in 
vagrancy and disgrace to his wretched death. 
Yet he saw beauty in the classics: 


O 


int 





Of that which shineth in you evermore! 


And in moments of clean singing health he expressed a 
happy response to life with its vigorous joys and ever- 


tantalizing 


; : hae: : 
mysteries, particularly in the graceful songs he 
put together under the title Sunday up the River: 
We will rush ever on without fear; 

Let the goal be far, the flight be fleet! 
For we carry the heavens with us, dear 


if, 


While the earth slips from 





our fe 
And in the earlier part of his career 


, while he was still 
groping fot 


his convictions through the underwoods of 
surprise and 1 
A Festival of Life, to temper his resentment by recognizing 
a source of final truth: 


incredulity, he was able, in poems like 
t 


This is the Vision solely, 


all aspiration with conte 





all holy . 


all-perfect, blessedness 
Are veiled beyond that crystal firmament. 


The breathless concave year 





-th to the hymn 


Seraphim; 





Of all the hosts of stars 





Phe hallelujah’s raptured n 


monotone 
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But this was before the exact key of that monotone 
fixed itself in his mind. During the heavy hours he de 
scribes in Insomnia, or through the sorrows which in 
To Our Ladies of Death he addressed in terms of De- 
Quincey’s symbolism, he gradually came to hear the one 
supreme sound that echoed in every corner of the world. 
It was the song of grief rising out of man’s ignorance, the 
hymn of a mysterious futility with which his own spirit 
found her essential harmony: 

My mirth can laugh and talk, but cannot sing; 

My grief finds harmonies in everything. 
Realizing his plight with a pathetic sincerity—for in spite 
of the picture of sorry abjection his biographer gives, we 
find in the finest poems a bitter kind of honor—he set 
about recasting an early work, The Doom of a City, which 
in its final version we know as his masterpiece, The City of 
Dreadful Night. 

Here is the Victorian’s deepest confession of despair, his 
acknowledgment of those realities around whose laws so 
much confusion had been thrown. It is a rejection of all 
Will and Mind from the universe, the victory of that nega 
tion which hovers like a threat over the period. In the 
stanzas whose appeal to us now is damaged by their 
verbosity and heavy pomp, we see what an Inferno a sen 
sitive weakling made of his environment. The imagery 
of the dreadful city is Thomson’s one design of real 
mastery: the dark stronghold of denials, mysteries, and 
dispirited fancies, shot through, at times, by a saving 
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light, but in the end brooding eternally on the banks of its 
River of Death. In the massive pictorial effect, built as it 
is out of dreams and longings, a strong insight defines 
itself. The distorted prospects and vistas over which 
Melancholia presides give a panorama of nightmare and 
lelusion, it is true, but the poem mounts unforgettably 
toward the somber majesty of grief. In the city the poet 


, ; 
sees men destined, 


rt trong to drink new strength of iron endurance, 
Che weak new terrors; all, renewed assurance 
And confirmation of the old de spair 


But he is that city’s lonely hero, realizing his isolation and 
knowing that his fellows never admit the idea of brother 
hood or the leadership of new wisdom. 

His book, in its finest pages, wins our pity, for its outline 
s not weak, its intention is rarely hindered by self- 
leception, and it escapes that fallacy of spiritual com- 


1)? 


promise—the note of the “somehow good which is the 
surest clue to human dishonor. Thomson’s great con- 
temporaries achieved their stature through unequivocal 
affirmation, and if we place his lament beside their 
stauncher testaments of victory, it is because he, failing 
where they succeeded, honored the same truth, the same 
conviction and integrity of spirit. He left a sheaf of poems 


which discern profoundly one aspect of experience in his 


age, and often anticipate, in form and attitude, a new and 
braver art. Morton Dauwen Zabel 
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NEWS NOTES 


Eunice Tietjens sends us the following note in regard to he 
from the Arabic in this number. The poem will be included in the collec 
tion which she has prepared for Alfred A. Knopf, to be published 


*r translatio 














October under the title, Poetry of the Orient: An Anthology of Classi. 
Secular Poetry of the Major Eastern Nations. 

“Legend says that the origin of this poem, which is one of the Seven 
Golden Odes of Arabic literature, was as follows: Tarafa’s brother Mabad 
reproached him for neglecting the camels of their father while he 
dulged in poetic reveries. One day Mabad said tauntingly, ‘If the camel 
should be lo t, could you recover them by your poetry?’ The px 
assured him that he could. Whereupon Mabad purposely neglect 
camels, so that they were carried off by a rival Bedouin tribe 7 
thereupon wrote the kasida, of which this description of a camel forms 
part; and suc! was the power of a poem in those days in Arabia that with 
the aid of a triendly chieftain he not only got the camels back, b 
hundred head in addition as a reward.” 

We have had frequent requests for information about the Guggenhei 
Memorial Fellowships. For this reason we print the following summary 
but for further details those interested should apply to Henry Allen Me 
Secretary of the Foundation, at 2300 Pershing Square Bldg., New York 

The Committee of Selection for the Guggenheim Memorial Fellow 
ships consists of the following persons: Ada Louise Comstock, Frederick 
C, Ferry, Guy Stanton Ford, Charles H. Haskins, and Charles B. Lipman. 
As we are acquainted with none of these names, we cannot comm 
their ability or inability to choose wisely from the number of : 
Up to the present time most of the awards have been mad 
work to professors or students. Out of seventy-three 
only fifteen are to do creative work in the 
four are poets. 

Perhaps the appointment to this committee of a member practiced i1 
some one of the creative arts would inspire a more widespread distribu 
tion of fellowships among candidates so endowed. We understand that 
each fellowship pays about twenty-four hundred dollars a year, and that 
this is intended as a year’s support while the appointee pursues his we 
in a foreign country. 


























arts while abroad. Of thes 
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On the first of June the winner of the Manuscript Poetry Book Contest 
New York by the jury of award, consisting of Alfred 


Eastman, and Grace Hazard Conkling. The prize of 





§ announc 


Krey mbx or 





$<oo, competed for by 945 contestants, was awarded “to Gladys Oaks, 
for a volume of poetry r Children of Darkness.” 
It will be e contest to discover 





etry published.’ 


wil ner “‘has never } 

















ven Therefore we mailed to Grace Hoffman * secretary of the com 
ad mittee, a query ast the eligibility of the abov book, because of a state 
i I in th literary biography” sent by Gladys Oaks to Poetry, and 
el quoted in ¢ \ Notes in Decem 26 


oct ‘Author of Chinese Whi a book of lyrics—Melom 
tl Mrs. White replied as follows: ‘One of the commi 
at Public Lil 





rary and finds that Chinese 











short poems ill 











tl Oaks’ first hush: Chis was privately pr 
t no commercial valu Che number of copies st 
not many we! This has been report tot 
Doran about it. The decision is that a pamph 
! annot be held against the poet.” 
OC There may De me question as to whether « rnot a pamphlet is a book, 





ly printed, but for sale, makes its author 





} rial ¢ 


| ules of the contest 
['wo poets received Honorable Mention: Car 
I z and Whittaker 
for Defeat in the Village. 


ived the f 





‘albot, of Balt 


of | y nbrook, 





, 





jews announcement of its 
being offered for the 


es Alva Lane of Alliance 





oetry contest,” a prize of 


packe i with thought.” Mr. Ch: 























7= , 
se, ishes the prize. The poets may select their own subject and 

1, not to exceed fifty-six lines or four sonnets. Depth of thought and 

rness of expression will determine the winner. We might comment 
bu upon these qualifications by saying that depth of thought and clearness 
hat of expression are prose qualities, and unless imagination and music are 
: added they will never make a prize-worthy poem. Nothing can be more 
lately pe c than a poem too “packed with thought.’ Two pre- 





I 
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vious contests conducted by this magazine were for poems on the subjects 
of “service” and “civilization,” titles which suggest advertising slogans 
rather than poems. 

We are reminded that some years ago many American poets, including 
the very obscure, were generously invited from the office of the Poetry 
Review in London to join the high-sounding Poetry Society Incorporated. 
One could be a Patron for $250, or a Vice-President for only $75, while 
ordinary members paid $3; and all received the Poetry Review. 

Charles Malam was awarded the Abdullah prize of two hundred 
dollars for his volume of poems, Spring Plowing, which was recently 
issued by Doubleday, Doran & Co. The announcement of the award is 
made by the Bread Loaf School at Middlebury, Vermont. 

In the London Mercury for May we are informed as follows of an enter 
prise needed much more seriously in this country: 

“A new society, the English Verse-speaking Association, has been 
formed with the objects of furthering the use and appreciation of spoken 
verse, the teaching of fine speech as a part of education, and the speaking 
of verse as one of the arts. It is intended that there shall be local group: 
of the Association through the Empire, and a Central Council in London, 
Chairman, Dr. T. Percy Nunn, 80 Westbourne Terrace W. 2.” 

Constance Lindsay Skinner has been elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, London, and of the American Geographical 
Society, New York. This is in recognition of her various articles on 
polar exploration. 

Witter Bynner and Dr. Kiang Kang Hu of San Francisco are once more 
collaborating on the translation from the Chinese of poems to be included 
in a volume entitled The Fade Mountain. 

Pascal Covici, Chicago, announces the publication in nine hundred and 
sixty numbered sets of the poems of Francois Villon, translated by J. U. 
Nicholson and illustrated by Alexander King. This set of volumes will 
contain the first version in English poetry of the seven famous ballades in 
argot. We are to be offered explanations of the various names of the 
poet, and of hitherto undiscovered acrostics in some of the ballades; also 
a psychological study of Villon. Another interesting publication of Mr. 
Covici is a collection of extracts from Remy de Gourmont prepared by 
Richard Aldington. There is an introductory sketch by Mr. Aldington, 
and the typography is appropriately beautiful. 
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News Notes 


Mr. Emanuel Carnevali, who came to this country as an immigrant at 
xteen, and lived for ten years or so in New York and Chicago, is now 
residing in Bazzano, in his native Italy, unfortunately not yet in good 
health. He was first printed in Porrry in 1918, and his book of verse 
prose, 4 Hurried Man, was published by the Contact Editions, 
Paris, } 
Eunice Tietjens (Mrs. Cloyd Head), after far wanderings in North 
\frica and Europe, is now living in Chicago, save for a summer sojourn 
in Santa Fe. Alfred A. Knopf is the publisher of her Profiles from China 


ind two other books of verse, as well as the oriental inthology above 











mentioned, 

Jessica Nelson North (Mrs. R. I. MacDonald , of Chic io, now the 
associate editor of Porrry, is the author of 4 Prayer Rug (Will Ransom 
ind her new book of verse, The Long Leash, will be published this autumn 
by Houghton Mifflin & Co. 

Mr, Alfred Krevmborg, of New York, is sp nding the summer at 
} iddo. He writes that « ur two poems “are partofa liary | am publish- 

g in the fall in quasi-sonnet form, the title of the book to be The Lost 
Sail.” Mr. Kreymborg is well known as one of the editors of The Caravan 
ind the author of numerous books of poems or play Ss, the latest being 

arlet and Mellow (Boni & Liveright) 

i iscoll, of Catskill, N. Y., is the author of The Garden of 

West and Garden Grace (Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Leon Srabian Herald, a native of Armenia now living in New 
York, is the author of This Waking Hour (Thos. Seltzer 

Mr. Jun Fujita, a Japanese resident of Chicago, is the author of Tanka 
Covici-McGee Co. 

Ellen Glines (Mrs. Walter G.), of Porto Rico, has been a 

his magazine and others. 
Dawson (Mrs. Robt. E. D.), who recently removed 








requent con- 


tributor to this 








Grace Strickler 





from Colorado to Long Beach, Cal., has appeared in various magazines. 
Ditto Miss Maud E. Uschold of Lacon, Ill. 

rhe other four poets appear for the first time in Poerry: 

Mrs, E 


of Hartford Conn., one of the oldest newspapers In the country, 1s the 





leanor C. Koenig, who conducts a poetry column in the Courant 


pers 1 
author of The Herd H’oman and Other Poems (Harold Vinal 


Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke is a young English poet living in Longfield, 


> 
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Kent, after two or three years in South Am 
English magazines, and published trans] 
confesses also certain “immature collection 
Anna Flournoy Bassett (Mrs. L. E. B 
Bluff, Ark. 
Miss Ruth F., Hopkins, a native of Iront 


a student at Columbia University. 
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